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FOR THE FRIEND. 
AN HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


History, it has been said, is philosophy 
teaching by example. One of the impressive 
and instructive lessons to be found in her 
pages, is a passage in the history of our own 
country. When, after the perils and disasters 


of the war of the revolution, the thirteen united 


colonies entered into a confederacy as sove- 


reign and independent states, they soon dis- 
covered that the bond of union was too weak 
and fragile for the purposes of government. 
The laws of the Union were violated with im- 
punity—the authority of congress despised— 
a general gloom and disaffection began to 
spread, and it became evident that the whole 
atiairs of the country were falling into confu- 
sion. 


“ Our affairs,” said John Jay, one of the purest 
and wisest patriots of the age, “seems to lead to 
some crisis, some revolution, something that I can- 
not foresee or conjecture. I am uneasy and appre- 
hensive, more so than during the war. What I most 
fear,” added he, “ is that the better kind of people 
will be led, by the insecurity of property, the loss of 
confidence in their rulers, and want of public faith 
and rectitude, to consider the claims of liberty as 
imaginary and delusive. This state of uncertainty 
and fluctuation must disgust and alarm such men, 
and prepare their minds for almost any change that 
may promise them quiet and security.” 


In his reply to the letter containing these 
sentiments, General Washington observed that 
they entirely accorded with his own. 


*“ What astonishing changes,” he exclaims, “a 
few years are capable of producing! I am told that 
even respectable characters speak of a monarchical 
form of government without horror. From thinking 
proceeds speaking, thence to acting is often but a 
single step. But how irrevocable and tremendous! 
What a triumph for our enemies to verify their pre- 
dictions! What a triumph for the advocates of des- 
potism, to find that we are incapable of governing 
ourselves, and that systems founded on the basis of 
equal liberty are merely Meal and fallacious ! Would 
to God that wise measures may be taken in time to 
avert the consequences we have but too much rea- 
son to apprehend !” 


It pleased Him who governs in the affairs of 
men to avert this impending calamity, and to 
inspire the statesmen of that day with wisdom 
and unanimity to accomplish his purposes. A 
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| proposal by the state of Virginia to appoint = = reserved. ae > the ma occasion - 
ae . : | difficulty was increased by a difference among the 
|commissioners from the members of the con-| eee ee nee cn. ctuctinn cet heb 
Coderatiy r tate of the Uni | several states as to their situation, extent, habits, 
ederacy, to consider the state of the n1ON, | and particular interests. 
“In all our deliberations on this subject, we kept 
necessary for their common interest and per-|steadily in our view, that which appeared to us the 
S : ° satest i re * every » TIC! » CcOon- 
manent harmony, was acceded to by nine of the |gteatest interest of every true American, the con 
TT * . met it 4 nnanch solidation of our Union, in which is involved our 
2 Cc 5 rs tat apcus . : 
. . - eee ~s . 7 P | prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national ex- 
= the ninth month, 17 86, and only those frO™M | istence. ‘This important consideration, seriously and 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jer-|deeply impressed on our minds, led each in the con- 
sey, and New York attended. As there was| vention to be less rigid ~ points of inferior or 
: . : } e a ave e c ‘rwise expected, 
such a partial representation, they contented |tude than might have been otherwise exp 


alean witihiiewiog xT dr = tot | And thus, the constitution which we now present, is 
themselves with drawing up an address to the |the result of a spirit of amity, and of that mutual 


states, “ recommending the appointment Of} deference and concession which the peculiarity of 
commissioners to meet at Philadelphia on the | our political situation rendered indispensable. 
second Monday in May. 1787, to take into| “* That it will meet the full and entire approbation 


. . . . . Tr’ of every state, is not perhaps to be expected. But 
sons é > situs ) wa « 
° nsideration the ituation of the ; nited each will doubtless consider, that had imterest alene 
States, to devise such further provisions 4S/been consulted, the consequences might have been 


should appear to them necessary, to render| particularly disagreeable and injurious to others, 
the constitution of the federal government ade-| That it is liable to as few exceptions as could have 
quate to the exigencies of the Union.” been reasonably expected, we hope and believe; that 
4 it may promote the lasting welfare of that country 
In consequence of this, and the recommen- |so dear to us all, and secure her freedom and happi- 
dation of congress, delegates were appointed | ness, is our most ardent wish.” 
from all the states of the Union except Rhode 
Island, and convened at the appointed time 
and place. 


states. 





The system of government which was finally 
agreed upon was the result of a long and pa- 
‘ tient investigation. Often it seemed as if 
“ The meeting of this august assembly,” says Vit-| further discussion would be fruitless, and the 


kin, * marks a new era in the political, annals of he | ponventj - . ‘ . : : 
40, d 4 onvention was more than once upon the point 
United States. Men most eminent for talents aad} I 


wisdom had been selected, and were met to form a of breaking up without yr peemg.. to any thing. 
system of government for a vast empire. Such an [he necessity of preserving the Union, and of 
assemblage for such an object the world had never making all subordinate interests yield to the 
before witnessed. The result of their deliberations, | creat one of establishing a perpetual 
on which the happiness of so many millions de-| throughout the United States, inspired a spi- 
pended, was looked for with extreme solicitude. c I 


“ From the peculiar situation of the states, the dif- | re oF conciliation which softened down all the 
ficulties of forming a new system of general govern- | @Sperities of conflicting interests. It is not 
ment were indeed of no ordinary magnitude. j Since | an exaggeration to say, that no political or le- 
the peace of 1783, political and commercial jealousies| gislative body ever executed with greater abi- 
had arisen among the states, and to these were add- lity, or brought to so successful an issue, so 


ed a difference in their extent, wealth, and popula-| entous a trust It is » of the brigl 
tion, as well as in the habits, religion, and educa- _—o ' an IS one Of the brightest 


tion of their inhabitants. These together presented | P&ages 1 history, and the events of the suc- 
obstacles apparently insarmountable. Nothing, in-|ceeding years have enhanced the value to 
deed, but a spirit of mutual concession and compro- | mankind of so glorious a triumph 
mise could have overcome these obstacles, and ef- 
fected so fortunate a result.” 


peace 
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of pacific 
principles. 

In one of the gloomiest periods of the 

George Washington was unanimously cho-| French revolution, when the last, and almost 
sen to preside over their deliberations, which| the only Roman spirit of that disastrous era, 
were with closed doors, and secret. After a| lifted up the expiring voice of liberty in the 
laborious session of four months, the conven-| Senate chamber of the first consul, it was to 
tion adjourned, and the happy frame of. go-| America that his heart turned for consolation. 
vernment under which we live was the work| 
of its hands. In transmitting the new system 
to congress, General Washington observes: 


“* Was liberty, then,” exclaimed he, in the bitter- 
ness of despair, * only shown to man that he might 
never enjoy it? Was it incessantly offered to his 
desires as a fruit which he may nvt touch without 

“It is obviously impracticable in the federal go-|being struck by the hand of death? Has nature, 
vernment of these states, to secure all the rights of n-| then, after making this liberty one of our most 
dependent sovereignty to each, and yet provide for | pressing wants, like a cruel step-mother refused us 
the interest and safety of all. Individuals entering) its blessing? No! | cannot consent to regard this 


into society must give up a share of liberty to pre-| good, so universally preferred to all others, and with- 
serve the rest. The magnitude of the sacrifice must out which all others are nothing, as a mere phan- 
depend as well on situation and circumstances, as}tom. My heart tells me that liberty is practicable; 
on the object to be attained. Itis at all times diffi-| that its dominion is more easy and more stable than 
cult to draw with precision the line between those | any arbitrary government or oligarchy. 

rights which must be surrendered and those which 


“It isin the nature of their government that we 
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are to seek for the instability of great republics; it 
is because, being hastily put together in the midst of 
civil convulsions, enthusiasm always presides over 


their establishment. One only has been the work of 
philosophy, organized in the calm of peace; this re- 
public subsists, full of wisdom and vigour. The 
United States of America present this phenomenon ; 
and their prosperity constantly receives accessions 
which excite the wonder and astonishment of other 
nations.” 


Happy, indeed, shall we be—fortunate and| 
blessed above all other people, if we do not 
riotously abuse the unexampled 
which we enjoy! 
bud of youth !”’ 

One of the most remarkable men in tliat 
venerable assembly was Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Washington, himself, was not more pre- 
eminent in his peculiar sphere of excellence 
than Franklin in his. His career was truly 
wonderful. After opposing in early life the 
political course of the secretary of Penn, he 


blessings 
Alas! **a worm is in the 


The great merit of the public career 
Franklin has been scarcely noticed by his con- 
temporaries; but he will be regarded in future 
ages as standing out from among the states- 
men of his times—distinguished from them all 
by his uniform and earnest efforts in the cause 
of peace. We cannot at the present day ap- 
preciate thevaltie of his services in this re- 
spect. He was'too far ahead of his contempo- 
raries, to impress them with his sentiments. 
But when the tide of public opinion begins to 
change, it will be remembered to his lasting 
honour, that Franklin was the first statesman 
who procured the surrender between two pow- 
erful states of the right of private war on the 
ocean. ‘The 23d article of the treaty between 
Prussia and America, will at no distant day, I 
trust, be incorporated into the law of nations. 

Dr. Franklin passed several years of the re- 
volutionary struggle in fruitless attempts to 
bring about a peace. In his final negotia- 


lived to assist, at the lapse of half a century,|tions with the British commissioners, he pro- 
in the establishment of an empire, whose moral! posed to prohibit, in case of a future war, the 


make daily great improvements in natural— 
there is one | wish to see in moral philosophy; 
the discovery of a plan that would induce and 
oblige nations to settle their disputes without 
first cutting one another's throats. When will 
human reason be sufficiently improved to see 
the advantage of this?”’ 

Imbued with these liberal and pacific senti- 
ments, Dr. Franklin took his seat in the con- 
vention. His advanced age—his long experi- 
ence of the world—his great fame—his public 
services—all conspired to clothe him with in- 
fluence and authority. It does not appear 
what were his own views of a frame of govern- 
ment. But ait the close of some of the storm- 
iest debates which occurred, the voice of Frank- 
lin was heard like that of Nestor, assuaging 
the fierceness of contending leaders, and re- 
storing the calm of deliberation. 


“Tt has given me great pleasure,” said he on one 
occasion, “to observe that till this point, the proportion 
| of representation, came before us, our debates were car- 


j ried on with great coolness and temper. Ifany thing 


influence is already felt to the extremities of} plundering of unarmed and usefully employed | of acontrary kind has on this occasion appeared,| hope 


the earth. The great secret of his success in 
life was his strong common sense. In his phi-| 
losophical pursuits, in which a single brilliant| 
discovery has immortalized his name, he owed! 
much of his fame to being disembarrassed| 
with other men’s views. His good sense and| 
clear head carried him directly to the point, 
and supplied in a great degree the want of 
learning. In political life he was peculiarly 
the man of his age and country. A plain and 
frugal republican; shrewd, ready witted, and 
versatile, applause and honours neither dazzl- 
ed nor perplexed him. Imbued from early 
life with a disgust for religious observances, 
like all who imbibe prejudice against them, 
and then superficially examine Christianity, 
his dislike hardened into total indifference and 
scepticism. He appears to have formed his 
scheme of life when a mere boy upon the self- 
ish system of morals. Of this system he must 
be admitted to be one of the most favour- 
able specimens. His only test of morality 
was utility, and this had himself and _ his} 
worldly advantage for its centre. 

His memoirs of his early life are accordingly 
written in this spirit. He passes judgment 
upon many of the excesses of his youth--upon 
licentious and depraved actions, with a single 
eye to their effect upon hjs success in life. 
The book for this reason is not fit to be placed 
in the hands of young persons, notwithstanding 
its great merits in some other respects. Yet 
the scepticism of Franklin was very different 





. + - } 
from that of our modern free enquirers. He 


was a man of enlarged and liberal views, and| 
had a deep insight into human nature. He 


people. “ Why should not the law of nations,” 
said he, ‘go on improving? Ages have inter- 
vened between its several steps; but as know- 
ledge of Jate increases 
those steps be quickened?”’ * Try, my friend,” 
is his language in another place, “ what you 
can do in procuring for your nation the glory 
of being, though the greatest naval power, 
the first who voluntarily relinquished the ad- 


vantage that power seems to give them of 


plundering others, and thereby impeding the 
mutual communications among men of the 
cifis of God, &c.” To the credit of our 


| it will not be repeated; for we are sent hither to con- 
| sult, not to coniend with each other; and declarations 
ofa fixed opinion and of a determined resolution never 
to change it, neither enlighten nor convince us: posi- 


rapidly, why should not} tiveness and warmth on one side naturally beget 


their like on the other; and tend to create and aug- 
ment discord and division in a great concern, wherein 
harmony and union are extremely necessary, to give 
weight to our councils, and render them effectual in 
promoting and securing the commen good.” 


Some of the sentiments avowed in the fol- 
lowing speech may excite surprise as coming 
'from the lips of Franklin. Ifthey were mere- 
\ly a tribute to the feelings of a Christian as- 


country, it must be observed, that it has not}sembly such as was paid by the philosophers 
lost sight of this subject, which has more than) of antiquity to their national religion—we must 
once been brought into view by our negotia-| admit that Franklin displayed even here his 
tions. | characteristic sagacity. For my own part, I 
The wishes of Franklin were not limited to, confess, they appear to me be sincere. I am 
the prevention of private war on the ocean, | willing to believe, that his long experience of 
and plunder on land. He desired to abolish) life had persuaded his understanding and his 
war universally, and he enforced his views in| heart, of the great truths which he so beauti- 
his private letters with his peculiar felicity. “ ] fully enforces. How opposite is their strain 
long with you,” says he, “for the return of] to the ribaldry of our modern infidels, who 
peace on the general principles of humanity.’’| pride themselves in being of the school of 
| have been apt to think that there has never| Franklin! 
been nor ever will be any such thing as a good 
war, or a bad peace.” “It is unnecessary for 
me to represent to you, or you to me, the mis-| nya} reasonings with each other, our different senti- 
chiefs each nation is subjected to by the war.| ments on almost every question, several of the last 
We all see clear enougli the nonsense of con-| producing as many nves as ayes, is, methinks, a me- 
tinuing it: the difficulty is where to find sense lancholy proof of the imperfection of the human un- 
= : ee, 2 . . derstanding. We indeed seem to feel our own want 
enough to put an end to it.” I think with , 


“ ; of political wisdom, since we have been running all 
you, that your Quaker article is a good One;| about in search of it. We have gone back to ancient 


and that men will in time have sense enough! history for models of government, and examined the 
; 7 a eer + a.g 

to adopt it, but I fear that time is not yet come.” | different forms of those republics, which, having been 

“ What repeated follies,”’ said he to David| originally formed with the seeds of their own disso- 


“ Mr. President—The small progress we have made 
after four or five week’s close attendance and conti- 


r . . . . . lution, now no longer exist; and we have viewed mo- 
professed a confident trust in an overruling} Hartley, in allusion to the wars of France and os : , 


and particular Providence. He knew man- 
kind too well, and had too great a regard for 
his species, to be willing to sap by his writ- 
ings the foundations of the Christian faith. 
“If men are so wicked with religion,”’ said he 
to one who was about publishing an argument 
against the providence of God, “ what would 
they be without it?’ The advice he gave in 
this instance was characteristic of the man. 
‘He that spits against the wind, spits in his 
own face.” 


: | dern states all round Europe, but find none of their 
England, “are these repeated wars! lTlow constitutions suitable to our circumstances. In this 
many excellent things might have been done) situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, in the 
to promote the internal welfare of each coun-| ark, to find political truth, and scarce able to distin- 

. ish it whe sented to us, how has it happened, 
try; what bridges, roads, canals, and other use-| guish it when presented to us, ho ee Y 


: ; salad has ; sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of 
ful public workg and institutions, tending to| humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illumi- 


the common félicity, might have been made|nate our understandings?—In the beginning of the 
and established with the money and men fool-| contest with Britain, when we were sensible of dan- 
ishly spent during the last seven centuries, by|&¢T We had daily prayers in this room for the divine 


. tion! - - -ere heard:— . 
our mad wars in doing one another mischief, | Protection: Our prayers, sir, were eng Mimsy 
: 5 : .*| were graciously answered. All of us, who were en- 
Learn to be quiet and to respect each other’s| gaged in the struggle, must have observed frequent 
gag ggie, q 


rights. Seek peace and ensure it.’’ ‘ We} instances of a superintending Providence in our fa- 
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your. To that kind Providence we owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of 
establishing our future national felicity. And have 
we now forgotten that powerful friend? or do we im- 
agine we no longer need its assistance? I have lived, 

sir, a long time; and the longer I live, the more con- 
vincing proofs I se ha of this truth, that God governs in 
the affairs of men! Andif a sparrow cannot fall to 
the ground without his notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without his aid? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the sacred writings, that * except the 
Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
it’ I firmly believe this; and I also believe, that 
without his concurring aid, we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders of Babel: 

we shall be divided by our little partial local interests, 
our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves 
shall become a reproach and a by-word down to fu- 
ture ages. And what is worse, mankind may here- 
after, from this unfortunate instance, despair of esta- 
blishing government by human wisdom, and leave it 
to chance, war, and conquest.” 


At the last meeting of this august assembly, 
Dr. Franklin acknowledged that he did not 
entirely approve of the constitution: — 


“ But, sir,” said he, “I am not sure that I shall 
never approve it; for having lived long, I have ex- 
perienced many instances of being obliged by better 
information or fuller consideration, to change opi- 
nions even when on important subjects, which I once 
thought right, but found to be otherwise. It is, there- 
fore, that the older | grow, the more apt I am to 
doubt my own judgment, and to pay more respect 
to the judgment of others. **** When you assem- 
ble a number of men to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble with those 
men, all their prejudices, their passions, their errors 
of opinion, their local interests and their selfish views. 
From such an assembly can a perfect production be 
expected? It therefore astonishes me to find this 
system approaching so near to perfection as it does,” 
“ Thus I consent, sir, to this constitution, because 1 
am not sure that this is not the best. The opinions 
I have had of its errors I sacrifice to the publi¢ good. 
I have never whispered a syllable of them abroad. 
Within these walls they were born, and here they 
shall die.” 


Such was the spirit in which these illustrious 
men assembled and deliberated. ‘To use the 
language of president Madison, they found dif- 
ficulties not to be described in the formation 
‘of the constitution. ‘* Mutual deference and 
concession were absolutely necessary. Had 
they been inflexibly tenacious of their individ- 
ual opinions they would never have concurred.” 
“The state government,” said Fisher Ames, 
using one of his rich metaphors, “is a beauti- 
ful structure. It is situated, however, on the 
naked beach. The Union is the dyke to fence 
out the flood. That dyke is broken and de- 
cayed, and if we do not repair it, when the 
next spring tide comes, we shall be buried in 
one common destruction.” 


FOR THE FRIEND. | 
A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 


‘Tis midnight’s solemn hour! now wide unfurled 

Darkness expands her mantle o’er the world : 

The fire-fly’s lamp has ceased its fitful gleam ; 

The cricket’s chirp is hushed ; the boding scream 

Of the gray owl is stilled; the lofty trees 

Scarce wave their summits to the failing breeze ; 

All nature is at rest, or seems to sleep; 

*Tis thine alone, oh man! to watch and weep! 

Thine ’tis to feel thy system’s sad decay, 

As flares the taper of thy life away 

Beneath the influence of fell disease :— 

Thine ’tis to know the want of mental ease 

Springing from memory of time misspent ; 

Of slighted blessings ; deepest discontent 

And riotous rebellion ’gainst the laws 

Of health, truth, heaven, to win the world’s ap-| 
plause ! 


—Such was thy course, Eugenio, such thy hardened | 
heart, 

Till mercy spoke, and death unsheathed the dart, 

Twanged his unerring bow, and drove the steel, 

‘oo deep to be withdrawn, too wide the wound to} 

heal; 

Yet left of life a feebly glimmering ray, 

Slowly to sink and gently ebb away. 


—And yet, how blest am I? 

While myriad others lie 

In agony of fever or of pain, 

With parching tongue and burning eye, 
Or fiercely throbbing brain; 

My feeble frame, though spoiled of rest, 
Is not of comfort dispossest. 

My mind awake, looks up to thee, 
Father of mercy! whose blest hand I see 
In all things acting for our good, 
Howe’er tly mercies be misunderstood. 


—See where the waning moon 

Slowly surmounts yon davk tree tops, 

Her light increases steadily, and soon 

‘The solemn night her stole of darkness drops : 
Thus to my sinking soul in hours of gloom, 


The cheering beams of hope resplende nt come,}| slaves for sale. 
Thus the thick clouds which sin and sorrgW | they begin to find that they 


rear 
Are changed to brightness, or swift disappear. 


|two hundred prime negroes 
! 


|General Washington, for instance. 


FROM THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FREE AND 
SLAVE LABOUR. 

No. IL. 

(Continued 314.) 

I knew a Virginian whose fifty years’ ex- 
perience gave weight to his opinion, and who 


from page 


| repeate sdly declared that he had ever made it 


a point not to have more than eight or nme 
working hands upon his plantation, a number 
which he believed might be managed to ad- 
vantage by an industrious man. I give what 
exceeds that number, said he, to my children, 
for | know that with an increase of negroes 
follows a decrease of profits, at fifty negroes 
profit sinks to nothing, but one hundred will 
|run you every year in debt. An assertion 
regularly verified at the decease of every great 
| proprietor, when you see from one hundred to 
sold to discharge 

| the debts inevitably acc umulated during the life 
of the deceased. Exceptions may be found. 
But there 
are too few to notice. ‘The generally prevalent 
consequences of numerous slaves, are sloth, 
extravagance, and insolvency, and these con- 
sequences in individuals affect proportionably 
the general welfare of the countries where they 
occur. Perhaps those consequences are not 
equally visible where the very valuable staples 
are produced. ‘These and these only can pay 
for slave labour, and the barbarous traflic of 
slaves is incessantly carried on from Mary- 
land and Virginia, where slave labour is daily 
becoming less valuable, to Louisiana and the 
adjacent states, where the sugar and cotton 
can afford slave labour. Yet even this vent 
seems likely to be closed, the assembly of 
Louisiana having forbidden the introducing of 
May we not hence infer that 
have enough of 
them alre ady’? The fall of cotton may change 
the value of slaves to the southward, and if 


Hark ! that shrill note proclaims approach- | the impost on sugar is as high as it is said to 


ing day; 

The distant east is streaked with lines of 
gray; 

Faint warblings from the neighbouring 
groves arise, 

The tuneful tribes salute the brightening 
skies. 

Peace breathes around; dim visions o'er 
me creep, 

The weary night outwatched, thank God !| 
I too may sleep. 


5 


G. 


—_—. 


The certainty that life cannot be long, and 
the probability that it will be much shorter | 


Hereafter when the shadow of peace shall|than nature allows, ought to awaken every 
overspread the world, and the differences of|man to the active prosecution of whatever he | 


nations be settled by amicable adjustment, the 
formation of this constitution will be hailed as 
an era in the history of mankind, as the greatest 
event of the eighteenth century, prodigal as 
that was of wonders. ‘The influence which it 
sheds abroad is pure and benignant. The tro- 
phies of the warrior will perish, but the mild 
glory of the legislators of America will brighten 
throughout all future ages. +. 


Knowledge is the treasure, but judgment the 
treasurer of a wise man. Penn. 





is desirous to perform. It is true that no dih-| 
gence can ascertain success; death may inter- 
cept the swiftest career, but he who is cut off} 
in the execution of an honest undertaking, has 
at least the honour of falling in his rank, and 
has fought the battle, though he missed the 
victory. 
Johnson. 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with 
his enemy; but in passing it over, he is supe- 
rior.——Lord Bacon. 


| be, (nearly half the price,) we need only take 
| that off, and the negro would be almost as 
worthless in the south as in the north. Per- 
haps this subject ought, if only in passing, to 
receive here some notice. Much has been 
said about the propriety of taxes and imposts 
which tended to raise a people of manufac- 
turers to the north. How much more to be 
| censured an impost which doubles the planter’s 
profit for the purpose of encouraging him 
to add to his negro slaves? 1 have been told 
of a wealthy planter whose crop this year 
amounts to $100,000. If so, he receives 

50,000 of that sum from his own country- 
b= 2*n, who are plundered to encourage him to 
add to a population which is advanci ing with 

mathematical certainty toa disproportion which 
saad in the end prove our destruction. 

I might here quote Pliny, and Clumella, 
among the ancients; Hume, Burke, and F'rank- 
lin, ainong the moderns in my favour. The 
last is very decisive; indeed he has in a few 
words expressed all that can be said upon this 
subject. ‘The labour of slaves can never be 
so cheap here in America as is the labour of 
working men in Great Britain. Reckon the 
interest on the first purchase of a slave, the 
insurance on his life, his clothing and diet, 
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expenses in his sickness, and loss of time by | main, so that they are unfit for 
the same, or by his neglect, natural to a man} ployment. 


who is not to be benefited by his own labours,|_ But foreign commerce is not absolutely ne- 


the expense of a driver to keep him to work,}cessary to the prosperity of a state. Ohio has| 
scarce sly any foreign commerce, yet the rapid | 


and his pilfering from time to time, a slave 


being almost naturally a thief, and compare| increase of population, the excellent cultiva- 


the amount with the wages of a manufacturer] tion of her land, the progress of her domestic 


in England, you will see that labour is per-| manufactures, and the extent of her public 
formed much cheaper there than it ever can 


be by negroes here.”’ prosperity hitherto unexampled in so young a 


A strong additional proof of the correctness | state, and call for the admiration of all who 
of Franklin’s opinion is derived from the con-| visit that thriving and happy community. Al- 
sideration that all our manufactories worth] though at so great a distance from the seaboard, 
notice are in the free states. There labour is \she al lready competes with Maryland in one of 
cheaper, and the free man’s interest is bound|her staple commodities. Her tobacco, cultiva- 
up with that of his employer, in which respect | ted by free labour, after being transported three 
he differs widely from the negro, who has on|hundred miles in wagons, is sold in Baltimore, 
several occasions, in this state, been known to{and affords a better profit to the grower than 
set fire to the manufactories that he might|is yielded to the Maryland and Virginia plant- 
escape from his employment. A free man,|jers, who have a market at their own doors. 
whose family depended upon his wages, would} 'This is, we think, a most conclusive evidence 
sooner have burnt his own cottage. Yet with-|of the greater economy of free than of slave 
out manufactories you cannot have wealthy|labour, and an absolute demonstration of the 
farmers. On this subject, receive the follow-| moral effect of a free population in promoting 
ing extracts from the writings of slaveholders, | private industry, public enterprize and general 
residents of Virginia and Maryland. intelligence. 

It is acknowledged by all persons who have} Within a few years past a number of ma- 
visited the different states of this confederacy, |nufactories have been established in the neigh- 
that the free states generally exhibit a striking | bourhood of Baltimore, which are almost en- 
superiority over the others in the value of their |tirely carried on by free labour. The circum- 
permanent improvements, in the cultivation of|stance of their employing free labour in a 
their lands, and in the mdustry and general|slave holding country shows that they have 
competency of their inhabitants. Their supe-|found it more to their interest to do so, as 
riority in pecuniary resources is also proven|otherwise they could not have brought their 
by the great public works they have executed, | fabrics into successful competition with those 
the large capital they have invested in manu-| made 1n the eastern states. Still some kinds 
factures, and the great extent of their com-|of domestic manufacture do not flourish there 
merce. ‘They are therefore richer in every|to:the same degree that they do in the free 
respect than the southern or middle states, and/states, and the only reason that can be as- 
from whence does this superiority arise, if not| signed for it is the character of the population. 
from the greater productiveness of free than|The wages of the labourer must always be 
of slave labour? The soil and climate of the|sufficient to maintain him, and in Maryland it 
southern states are far better adapted for pro-}costs him more to maintain himself than it does 
ducing the necessaries and comforts of life, in New England, because slavery has introduced 
than the bleak and rocky shores of New Eng- a her neighbourhood that w ant of domestic 
land; and at least equal in this respect to New economy which always results from it, and 
York or Pennsylvania. Virginia has also been| because most articles of consumption being 
settled longer than any of these, and ought!the produce of slave labour, are dearer than 
therefore to be farther advanced in opule nce|in frce stifes. It is true that bread stuffs are 
and improvement. cheaper, owing to the greater fitness of the 

It may perhaps be replied that foreign com-|soil and climate for producing them, but the 
merce and domestic manufactures have en- poor commonly buy those articles by retail, 
riched the eastern and northern states. Why|and a pound of flour is sold ag cheap in New 
then should not Virginia and Maryland have| England as in Maryland ; but even supposing 
equally shared the advantages of these lucrative] it to be a cent a pound dearer, this will add 
employments? They have as fine bays, as) very little to the expense of maintaining a 
noble rivers, and as good harbours as the other| { family, and is much more than counterba- 
states. They produce a greater variety and lanced by the greater cost of almost every 
abundance of commodities for exportation, and] other article of consumption. It is indeed a 
of materials for manufactures. Water power|remarkable fact that cotton and wool raised 
is not wanting, and capital will always flow|in Virginia are transported to New England, 
where profits may be reasonably expected.} manufactured into cotton yarn, or clothing, 
But the character of our labouring population,| brought back to Virginia, and sold cheaper 
especially where slaves are most numerous, is|than the same fabrics can be made here, al- 
the cause why we cannot compete with the|though large quantities of the bread stuffs 
free states either in navigation or manufactures.| used by the manufacturers are also taken from 
Slave labour is too dear to come in competi-| Virginia. It seems then that free labour is 
tion with the production of free labour, with-|so much cheaper than slave labour, that they 
out a ruinous loss to the master. The exist-|can afford to pay a profit here to the pur- 
ence of slavery has also the effect of driving} chaser of the cotton or wool, a freight on them 
away many of the best of the labouring classes} to New England, a commission to the mer- 
of the whites, and of corrupting those who re-} chant who buys them there, a profit to the 





any useful em- 





works, now going on, announce a degree of 








manufacturer, a freight back again to Virgi- 

nia, and a profit to the merchant who sells 

them here, and still sell them cheaper than 

|they can be manufactured by a person in Vir- 

ginia, who buys the materials at his own door, 

and sells the fabrie in his own neighbourhood. 
(To be continued.) 





THE FREE THINKER. NO. 2. 


The object of civil government is the pro- 
tection of its members from aggression, and in 
every free government, the individuals being 
parties to the compact voluntarily relinquish 
some lesser rights for the sake of securing the 
enjoyment of all the rest. The laws or rules 
established are to be respected and obeyed by 
al], and the virtuous and industrious must pay 
a part of their substance, that the vicious and 
idle may be corrected and kept in order. 
Every community that has yet been establish- 
ed, however perfect their scheme may have 
appeared to themselves or others, have com- 
menced operations by deciding upon some 
frame of government, the adoption of some 
body of rules, to which all who united in the 
compact were to be subject. In other words, 
it has always been acknowledged, that mem- 
bers of communities must be responsible to a 
higher authority, or that the individuals, in 
their separate conditions, are answerable to the 
whole body for their conduct, and when guilty 
of infringing the laws or rules framed for the 
general good, must submit to whatever penal- 
ty they impose. ‘This is equally true of every 
attempt made to improve the condition of hu- 
man society in all countries and ages, whether 
merely pivposed in theory or attempted in 
practice, from the days of Plato down to the 
glorious experiments of New Harmony and 
Nashoba. The best of human rules of action 
are unfortunately liable to numerous imperfec- 
tions, and when framed with the utmost care, 
are partial in operation, and easily evaded. 
Consequently all human codes become encum- 
bered "with great bodies of Jaw rendered use- 
less for want of enforcement, and aggrega- 
tions of special enactments solely applicable to 
solitary cases. Still the acknowledgement of 
the necessity of some authority or tribunal of 
judgment superior to that of individual will, is 
made by all, not excepting the perfectibilians 
who now strut so conspicuously before the 
public. 


The use we would make of this acknow- 
ledgement, is to deduce the folly of those, 
who, in pretending to improve the moral con- 
dition of man, commence by endeavouring to 
remove from his mind all idea of responsibility 
for his conduct toa higher than human au- 
thority. If, in compacts relating solely to so- 
cial convenience, the necessity of heing secur- 
ed against individual misconduct by a para- 
mount authority, is universally felt and acted 
upon, how much more necessary is it that 
there should be some moral standard, some 
body of principles, superior to individual opi- 
nions and errors? and as in all civil govern- 
ments it is necessary that the follies or crimes 
of individuals should be prevented, repressed, 
or punished, by adequate penalties, so in mo- 
ral government it is necessary that a proper 
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tribunal should exist for the correction of er-|are in our reach. It is to supply all the defi-| what barrier erected against the deluge of 
rors and abuses. In fact, as correctness of|ciencies of human laws, by affording motives) evils that would ensue? Shall we impart 
moral motive is the best possible security for|to rectitude not to be neglected—motives knowledge? Knowledge of what? Arithme- 
social good conduct, the propriety of an ade- which require the interference of no third per-|tic ? Geography? Astronomy? History? 
quate moral authority or government, appears |son to render them effective, as they consti-| Politics? Law? Medicine? So let it be; 
to be a necessary antecedent to every success- | tute the individual a continual watchman over} but what will all these, with all the long cata- 
ful experiment for the advancement of social jall his thoughts and dispositions, as well as all| logue left unmentioned, offer, to withhold a 
happiness. ‘The best proof of this is, that|his actions. To produce such results, they| man from fraudful peculation, who has ample 
every attempt to found a social institution | must spring from some source of infinite power) opportunity, with almost the certainty of es- 
without a correct moral basis, or with a mere|and perfection, and the penalties attached to| caping detection? Will the knowledge of any 
and exclusive reference to the physical conve-|neglect, must be of a character to forbid in-|of these suggest to an individual the impro- 
nience of the parties concerned, has uniformly | fraction, and to punish evasion or infraction in} priety of pride, the miserable nature of ava- 
failed; and, to our minds, failure must inevit-|the most terrible manner. rice, or the baseness of sensuality? Will they 
ably follow every such defective arrangement.| All sane men, who allow themselves to rea-| guard his thoughts from viciousness, withhold 
Human laws, with all the advantages deriv-}son upon the objects of nature, are forced to| his tongue from calumny, or purify his feelings 
ed from the learning, science, and uprightness|the conclusion, that these wonders and beau-| relative to his social duties? Let every man’s 
of their framers, have been, under all circum-|ties must have had an Author or Creator; the| experience answer; let the history of his race 
stances, of admitted imperfection and inade-]inference is equally unavoidable, that this| repeat to him in every sentence, that to all 
quacy. Liable to be misapplied, misunder-| Being must have been All-wise as well as Al-|such ends philosophy is weak and learning 
stood, broken, or evaded, being operative by mighty, since all the works of nature are evi-| vain. 
penalties inflicted upon persons and property,|dently made according to one original design,| How, then, is society to be regenerated, 
they are likely to be obeyed or observed no|as all the subordinate parts are directly and perfected, and beatified upon earth, according 
longer than the convenience of individuals may |admirably related to each other in the supe-|to this new scheme? Men are to be so illu- 
render their infraction unnecessary. As soon|rior and inferior links of the chain. ‘The infi-| minated, we are told, as to be superior to all 
as it is expedient to disregard their influence,|nite wisdom displayed in this great work, as|these imperfections, falsely called vices; they 
it is only to decide that the advantage to be|clearly indicates the supreme moral perfection} are to be so intellectually sublimed, that they 
gained is greater than the penalty to be incur-|of the Creator, as the laws according to which} will no longer feel the impulses of passion, nor 
red, and the question is settled. Hence, to|he first framed and set in action the worlds} be liable to prejudice: they are to be exempt 
the constitution of all human society, some- |still continue to operate with the same harmony | from the influence of physical differences; they 
thing superior in efficacy to human law is ab-|and perfection they had at their inception, and| are to be all free and equal, all content to be of 
solutely requisite. Mankind must have mo-| will thus continue in action as long as his will|the same rank, all to labour for the common 
tives to correctness of thought and action|permits. good, and none to pretend to elevate them- 
which will never be inoperative—which they} When we have once found ourselves obliged} selves above their fellows, whatever may be 
will never feel willing to evade, and which|to admit the existence of a Power all-wise and| their peculiarity of talent. The panologist, or 
they cannot escape from, whatever may other-| supremely perfect, to whom all nature is _re-| all-knowing philosopher, is to render equal ser- 
wise be their willingness. It may, then, be|sponsible for its movements and dependent] vice in the potato field with the dull blockhead 
worth while to inquire, whether such a supe-|upon his will, how can we find difficulty in ac-| whose greatest degree of illumination can 
rior tribunal does exist; whether its authority |knowledging that his is the paramount autho- scarcely be elevated to comprehend the use of 
and influence have been long known and ac-|rity to which all human society is indebted for| the hoe he handles, or the plough he follows. 
knowledged, and what is its real character? jsecurity; his the tribunal to which we are all, Under this glorious diffusion of knowledge, 
Without inquiring whence such ideas were|subject; his the laws which it is impossible to| there is to be no motive, no inequality, ‘no 
obtained, we observe among all the people of|neglect or evade, without incurring penalties| right, no wrong. Nothing is to be true but 
whom we have knowledge, “that there is evi-}too dreadful to be rashly merited, commensu-| what can be seen, smelt, heard, tasted, or felt. 
dence of their belief in their responsibility to a} rate with the greatness of his majesty, and the} There is to be no responsibility, as there is to 
higher than human power; and in most of|perfectness of his purity? Whence, but from|be no futurity; and man is at length to attain 
them, their ideas of responsibility were extend-|such a source, can be derived those monitions| a degree of quiet, material enjoyment, which 
ed beyond the mere term of existence. That,}of conscience which withhold us from the} might well excite the envy of every herd of 
for their actions during life, they were to be| commission of evil when no human eye is open|swine in the world. Love will have ceased 
rewarded or punished after death; and though|for our detection, and which might be con-|to urge to exertion, because the sexes will live 
their notions of such rewards and punishments|cealed from man as easily as perpetrated ?|in all the freedom of intimacy: passion will be 
were in accordance with their state of rude-| Whence could we obtain the feelings which| deprived of its power where all is offered that 
ness, still the general principle is clearly per-| would lead us to do to others as we would/can be sought, as the appetite palls amidst su- 
ceptible. Among more refined nations, we|wish them to act towards us, in cases where} perfluity of dainties. Industry will have lost 
find a much greater degree of advancement in|our conformity to the rule is in direct opposi-| all motive, as property is not to be acquired, 
this respect; their observations of the beautiful | tion to our present interests? What but such|and even the wonder-working knowledge itself 
and admirable works of nature, leading them|a power could deter us from the gratification| will cease from effort, as there will be nothing 
to clearer notions of a great first cause and his|of our propensities at the expense of the vir-| left to inspire energy, or provoke to exertion. 
attributes, also lead to juster ideas of their|tue of others as well as our own? Oh! happy days! Oh! joyous hours! To 
moral responsibility, and of the necessity of} It is a truth most unequivocal, that, without] feed to fatness; to loll on soft cushions or the 
virtuous conduct, with a reference to the plea-|the existence and acknowledgement of such aj grassy sward; to be freed from the care of 
sure or service of this supreme authority. Anj|supreme authority, to which all are aliké| children, which will belong to nobody, and of 
examination of the most ancient heathen re-|amenable, there is no such thing as absolutely| wives, which will belong to every body; to 
cords will show, that the influence of a super-|right or wrong. Rejecting this authority,|lounge about through the day talking know- 
human authority has been acknowledged and|these become terms significant of arbitrary| ledge, and to doze through the night with the 
acted under, through a long lapse of ages an-|or conventional decisions, which may vary with| glorious hope of repeating next day the plea- 
tecedent to the promulgation of the system|the day, according to the convenience or ex-|sures of the preceding! Who is there but 
which was the immediate precursor of Chris- pediency of those concerned. Without the} must regret that so many generations should 
tianity. cognizance of this great tribunal, individuals} necessarily pass away, before this millenium 
As to the real character of this superior au-|are relieved from all obligation to refrain from| of pure seusuality and knowledge can be com- 
thority, it is easy to infer what it must be,!any infraction of human Tules, provided it can} 


| menced ? 
from what it is required to effect, without call-|be done with secrecy, or the penalty can be| It is in vain to pretend that the reform now 
| 
I 


ing upon more immediate declarations which avoided. What restraint can be imposed,| urging upon our citizens, is to have any better 
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or higher result than that above stated. 


promises of illumination and intellectual ele-| 

vation held forth, and the dignity and perfec- 
tion of human reason be trumpeted, nothing 1 is| 
to be hoped from the scheme, supposing it to be| 
most fully successful, 


bestial. 
We may now be allowed to ask, why is it| 
that the idea of responsibility to a Supreme 


man feelings, motives, 
repugnant to our modern illuminatists ? 


beyond enjoyment the| 
most brute.tike, and anticipations the most| 


‘ jas included in that of England, 
authority, capable of judging justly of all hu-| sends representatives, ) 


THE FRIEND. 
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| 
How- 
ever the importance of knowledge be vaunted, | 


and the decided manner in which they have 
borne their testimony against the infidelity at- 
| te mpted to be propagated among their Ameri- 
can brethren, are truly causes of lively grati- 
| tude to the Preserver of men; and add another 
strong evidence, to the already accumulated 
mass of proof, that Hicksites are not-Friends. 
It is with pleasure we can now state, that all 


| the yearly meetings of Friends in the world, 


(lreland excepted, which may be considered 


to which it 
have united in raising 





upon the earth, when “ he took not on him the 
nature of angels; but he took on him the seed 
of Abraham.”’* He * was in all points tempt- 
ed like we are, yet without sin.’’t “ Having 
finished the work which was given him to do,”’} 
“he gave ae for us, an oflering and a sa- 
crifice to God.’*§ “ He tasted death for every 
man.”’| * He i is the propitiation for our sins; 
and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the world.’’| “ We have redemption through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of tad 
“* He passed into the heavens;”’ 


sins.’ 
tt and “ being 


and actions, is so very|a harmonious testimony against the doctrines | the brightness of the glory of God, and the ex- 
They| of the new sect, and declaring that the »y cannot] press image of his person, and up holding all 


stick at nothing in the way of positive and au-| acknowledge them as being in communion | things by the word of his power, when he had 


dacious assertion to diminish its probability; 
virtually rejecting their much boasted prince iple| 
of free inquiry, in order to avoid it; and would, 

if possible, so blind their proselytes, as to con- 
fine their attention exclusively to objects of| 
sense, fearing the result of every inte Hlectual | 


effort that might raise their thoughts from | 
things to their Author, from effects to their| 
causes. Hence, all the paltry tricks and sub-| 


teehee s they resort to for the purpose of mis-} 


leading and amusing their adherents; their cl: 1-| row, of the close trials to which the y have been | thrones, 


mour against priesteraft and bigots, and the| 
coarse ribaldry with which they attempt to de- 
secrate every person and thing that men have| 
been taught to regard with respect or vene-! 
ration. Granting all that they can ask rela-| 
tive to the abuses which have been committed | 
under the sanction of sacred names, and con-| 
ceding that human de spravity is exhibited in its) 
worst colours among those who have made a| 
traffic of holy things, still the question recurs 
with full force, what is the reason that these 
reformers are so anxious to destroy a belief, 
which has nothing to do with the errors of so 

cieties or individuals, and which, if well found- 


ed, is of more momentous importance to our after the transgression of our first parents, in| petual dominion and power in his church, when 


race, than all that ever was, or will be aggre-| 
gated, in the way of knowledge ? Against! 
this belief they manifest the most deadly en- 
mity, the most rancorous hostility; vice 
mere weakuess; crime, simple ignorance; blas- | 
phemy, vivacity; and every sin that can be} 
named trifling in their sight; but a belief in| t 
our responsibility to an Almighty and All- wise 
Judge, excites all their virulence, and awake “ns | 
the very fire of their indignation. In our next| 
we shall try to set forth the reasons of this sin-| 
gular animosity. ‘THEOSANER. 


is 


—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
Intelligence has been received of the satis-| 


| doctrines among them; 


with the religious Society of 
minute of the 


The| 


* Friends. 
yearly mee ting is as follows, viz. 

‘Ata ye arly meeting of the religious S$ 
ety of Friends, held in London by adjournments, 
from the 20th of the 5th month, to the 2 
of Ge same inclusive, 1829. 


‘ This meeting has been introduced into a} image of 


feeling of much sympathy and brotherly love, 
for our brethren on the American continent 
We have heard, with deep concern and sor- 


subjected, 


by the diffusion of 


anti-christian 


claim, all connection, as a religious Society, 
with any meetings for the purpose of worship 
or discipline, which have been established, or 
which are upheld, by those who have embraced 
such anti-christian doctrines. 

‘And in order to prevent any misappre- 
hension as to our views, we feel ourselves call- 
ed upon at this time, to avow our belief in the 


inspiration and divine authority of the Old and| 


New T 


Pestament. 


** We further believe, that the promise made 


the consequences of whose fall, all the posteri- 
ty of Adam are involved, *‘ that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head of the serpent; 
and the declaration unto Abraham, “In thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be bless- 
ed,”’ 
the flesh of the Lord Jesus Christ. To Him 
‘also did the prophet Isaiah bear testimony, 
when he declared, “ Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a Son is given: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace: of the increase of his government there 
shall be no end.”{ And again, the same pro- 
|phet spoke of Him, when he said, “ Surely| 


and we consider it to| for Him; 
| be a duty to disclaim, and we hereby do dis- 


* 


t had a direct reference to the coming in| 





by himself purged our sins, 


sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on ngh;’ff “ and 

oci-| ever liveth to make intercession for us.’’6§ 
“It is by the Lord Jesus Christ that the 
29th | world will be judged in righteousness.’ 1 “He 
is the Mediator of the new covenant;’’*** “the 
the invisible God, the first born of 
levery creature; for by Him were all things 
lcreated, that are in heaven and that are in 
-| earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 






or dominions, or principalities, or 
all things were created by Him, and 
and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist.’*}+t **In Him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily:”? and to 


| powers : 


Him did the evangelist bear testimony when 
he said,{{{ “In the beginning was the Word, 


and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not any thing made that was 
made. In Him was life; and the life was the 
light ofmen.”’ He *“wasthe true light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.’’6&§ 


“ Our blessed Lord himself spoke of his per- 


he said, “ My sheep hear my voice, and I 
| know them, and they follow me: and | give un- 
to them eternal life.” And when describing 
| the spiritual food which he bestoweth on the 
true believers, He declared, “I am _ the 
bread of life: he that cometh to me shall 
never hunger, and he that believeth on me shall 
| never thirst.’’"1 {i {i He spoke also of his saving 
| grace, bestowed on those who come in faith un- 
| to Him, when he said, ** Whosoever drink- 
eth of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst; but the water that | shall give him shall 

be in him a well of water, springing up into 
everlasting life.”’***** 

‘** Our religious Society, from its earliest es- 
tablishment to the present day, has received 





factory close of the late yearly meeting in Lon-| }he hath borne our griefs and carried our sor-| these most important doctrines of Holy Scrip- 
don; and the friends of Christianity will learn |Tows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten) ture in their plain and obvious acceptation; and 
with heartfelt pleasure, that the following im- | of God, and afflicted: but he was wounded for| we do not acknowledge as in fellowship with us, 





portant document was approved, and directed | 
to be issued by the meeting, with great unan- 
imity in feeling and expression. It is a plain, 
decided, and scriptural testimony against the 
anti-christian notions of Elias Hicks and his 
followers; and coming from the parent yearly 
meeting, from which all the others have ori- 
ginated, and to which, for a long course of 
years, they acknowledged subordination, it is 
certainly entitled to great respect and conside- 
ration. ‘The entire unity of the Society in 
England, on the subject of Christian doctrine, 





our transgressions, he was bruised for our ini-| as a Christian community, any body of religious 
quities: the chastisement of our peace was} professors which does not thus accept them, or 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.”’§| which openly receives or accredits as ministers, 
The same blessed Redeemer is emphatically | those who attempt to invalidate any of these 
denominated by the prophet Jeremiah, “ Tx | doctrines, which we esteem as essential parts of 
Lorp our RigHTEousNEss. | the Christian religion. ’ 

“At that period, and in that miraculous) 
manner, which God in his perfect wisdom saw} 
fit, the promised Messiah appeared personally § 


* Heb. ii. 16. t Heb. iv 
§ Ephes. v. 2. || Heb. ii. 9. 

1.14. tt Heb. iv. 4. tt Heb. i. 3. 
7% Acts xvii. 31. *** Heb. xii. 24. 
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«It is the earnest desire of this meeting, that 


all who profess our name, may so live and so 
walk before God, as that they may know these 
sacred truths to be blessed to them individually. 
We desire that, as the mere profession of sound 
Christian doctrine will not avail to the salvation 
of the soul, all may attain to a living efficacious 
faith, which, through the power of the Holy 








the prosperity of the truth, and gathered you 
into the good order of the gospel, to meet to- 
gether to manage the affairs thereof; take heed 
that ye have a single eye to the Lord; to do 
ithe Lord’s business in the leadings of his 


| spirit, which is but one, and brings all that| 
| 


| are given up to be governed by it, to be of one 
mind and heart, at least, in the general pur- 





keep in the Lord’s power, over that nature and 
‘ground in themselves, that would be apt to take 
an offence, or construe any word or action, to a 
| worse sense than the simplicity thereof, or the 
intention of the other concerned will allow of.”’ 
| “And whereas it may often fall out, that 
}among a great many, some may have a differ- 


lent apprehension of a matter from the rest of 


Ghost, “bringeth forth fruit unto holiness;! pose and service of those meetings. Although, | their brethren, especially in outward or tem- 
the end whereof is everlasting life through Jesus| through the diversity of exercises, and the se-| poral things, there ought to be a Christian 
Christ our Lord.”’* ‘ Blessing, and honour,| veral degrees of growth among the brethren, | liberty, maintained for such to express their 
and glory, and power be unto Him that sitteth| every one may not see or understand alike in| 


upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever.’’t 


|every matter, at the first propounding of it; 
|yet this makes no breach of the unity, nor 


sense, with freedom of mind, or else they will 
go away burdened; whereas if they speak their 
minds freely, and a friendly and Christian con- 


Signed in, by order, and on behalf of the) hinders the brotherly kindness, but puts you) ference be admitted thereupon, they may be 


meeting aforesaid, by 
Jostan Forster, Clerk 


+t Rev. v. 13. 


* Rom. vi. 22. 
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CHRISTIAN CONDESCENSION. 


The importance of maintaining brotherly 
love, and that respect which is due to the sen- 


often upon an exercise and an inward travail- 
ing, to feel the pure, peaceable wisdom that is 
from above, to open among you, and every 
one’s ear is open to it, in whomsoever it speaks; 
and thereby a sense of life is given in the meet- 
ing, to which all that are of a simple and ten- 
der mind, join and agree. But if any among 
you be contrary minded in the management of 


} eased, and oftentimes the different apprehen- 
|sion of such a one comes to be wholly remov- 
ed, and his understanding opened to see as the 
rest see; for the danger in society doth not lie 
so much in this, that some few may have a dif- 
fering apprehension in some things from the 
general sense, as it doth in this; namely, when 
such that so differ, do suffer themselves to be 


some outward affair, relating to the truth, this|led out of the bond of charity, and labour to 
doth not presently break the unity that ye have} impose their private sense upon the rest of 
ed in the subsequent remarks of Stephen|in Christ, nor should weaken the brotherly} their brethren, and to be offended and angry if 
Crisp, which contain a beautiful description of| love, so long as he keeps waiting for an under-| jt be not received; this is the seed of sedition 
a religious society, properly organized under} standing from God, to be gathered into the} and strife that hath grown up in too many to 
the government and direction of the Head of| same sense with you, and walks with you ac-| their own hurt. 

the church. We have always professed, that} cording to the law of charity. 
the sensible guidance of the holy Spirit was! 


timents of each other, is impressively inculcat- 


Such an one « And therefore, my dear friends, beware of 
ought to be borne with and cherished, and the} jt, and seek not to drive a matter on in fierce- 
essential to the performance of every act, cha-| supplications of your souls will go up to God] ness or in anger, nor to take offence into your 
racterized by the solemn title of religious) for him, that God may reveal it to him, if it} minds at any time, because what seems to be 
duty. ‘The Great Shepherd putteth forth his| be his will, that so no difference may be in un-| clear to you is not presently received; but let 
own sheep, and goeth before them. They} derstanding, so far as is necessary for the good | all things in the church be propounded with an 





know his voice, and they follow him, and the} of the church, no more than there is in matters 
voice of a stranger they will not follow. How}of faith and obedience to God For, my 
safe to be thus led by him: and to experience| friends, it is not absolute necessity that every 





this state of safety, we must not only know,|} member of the church should have the same} 


but faithfully obey his voice. Can there be| measure of understanding in all things; for 
any jar or confusion amongst a people thus} then where were the duty of the strong bear- 


. : ° . iz : , 
disciplined and thus obedient? Every one} ing with the weak? then where were the bro- 


would keep his rank in righteousness, and | ther of low degree? where would be any sub-| 


being subject to him in whom aré hid all the| mitting to them that are set over others in the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, nothing| Lord? which all tend to the preserving unity in 
would be lacking to the complete performance} the church, notwithstanding the different mea- 
of his divine will. Heavenly harmony and|sures and different growths of the members 
unity would naturally subsist amongst these! thereof. For as the spirits of the prophets are 
followers of the Prince of Peace. Ephraim} subject to the prophets, so are the spirits of all 
would not envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim. | that are kept in a true subjection to the spirit 
The strong would cheerfully bear the burdens| of life in themselves, kept in the same subjec- 
of the weak, and the younger and inexperien-| tion to the sense of life given by the same spi- 
ced would treat with due deference the judg-} rit in the church; and by this means we come 
ment of their elders in the truth. Humility|}to know the one Master, even Christ, and 
and condescension would be learned in this| have no room for other masters, in the matter 
school, and while we were engaged in doing} of-our obedience to God. And while every 
the Lord’s work, we should be promoting our| one keeps in this true subjection, the sweet 
own advancement in the way of salvation.| concord is known, and the oil is not only upon 
We cannot but hope, however discouraging | Aaron’s head, but it reacheth the skirts of his 
the signs of the times may often appear, that| garment also; and things are kept sweet and 


the Lord is at work in the hearts of many, to| savoury, and ye love one another, from the | 


prepare them, like the stones of the temple,| greatest to the least in sincerity, and as the 
to be built up a spiritual house, an holy priest-| apostle saith without dissimulation. And this 
hood to offer acceptable sacrifices to him) love excludes all whisperings of evil things, all 
through Jesus Christ. May we all give our-| backbiting, grudgings and murmurings, and 
selves up to his divine government, and he will| keeps Friends’ minds clear one toward an- 
not fail to perfect the work to the praise and| other, waiting for every opportunity to do cach 
glory of his grace, and to the comfort and en-| other good and to preserve each other’s reputa- 
largement of his church. M. | tion, and their hearts are comforted at the sight 
of one another. And in all their affairs, both 

** And all you, dear friends, upon whom the} relating to the church and to the world, they 
Lord hath laid a care for his honour, and for} will be watchful over their own spirits, and 








| awful reverence of Him that is the head and life 
| of it, who hath said, ‘ where two or three are 
j met in my name, I will be in the midst of them;’ 
jand so he is, and may be felt by all who keep in 
| his spirit.” 


} 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


| Prery Promorep, in brief biographical me- 

morials of some of the religious Society of 

| Friends, commonly called Quakers. ‘The 

| eleventh part. By Josiah Foster. London. 
Harvey and Darton. 1829. 12mo. pp. 
434,” 


We have looked over the narratives con- 
tained in this volume with much interest and 
instruction, and are glad to learn that an Ame- 
rican edition is about to be issued from the 
press of 'T’. Kite. There is no description of 
reading, the sacred volume excepted, which 
produces a more powerful or salutary impres- 
sion on the mind, than the history of the clos- 
ing days of those, who, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, have had an interest in 

ithe Saviour, and enjoyed, in their dying hours, 
(a hope full of immortality and eternal life. It 
is cheerful to contemplate the calm and sted- 
fast trust, the peace and tranquillity which 
crown the evening of a life spent in dedication 
to the Lord’s serviee; to see the hoary pilgrim 
gently descending into the valley of the sha- 
dow of death, supported and cheered by the 
presence of his Redeemer ; and it is no less 
animating to behold the youthful Christian, 
when summoned from earth to heaven, meet- 
ing death with a humble and confiding hope 
in Him who died for us, and rose again. We 


























































can look back with gratitude to seasons of| 
early childhood, when the public reading in| 
the family of these memorials of departed 
worth, has humbled and contrited our spir.ts; | 
raised sincere and fervent desires after holi- 
ness, and strengthened our feeble resolutions | 
to onisander. through divine assistance, to 
walk 1 in the path of self-denial and obedience. 

Some of these moments of divine visitation | 
have left an impression which death only can 
obliterate, and which, we trust, will continue 
to influence our course through life to its latest | 
periods. 


If parents were more frequent in the prac-| 
tice of collecting their families, and reading | 
aloud to them in the sacred writings, or other | 
works of a serious character, especially ** the 
dying sayings’’ of those who have fallen asleep | 
in Jesus, we believe they would find it to pro- 
duce a most happy effect on the susceptible} 
minds of their children. And were these la- 
bours of love accompanied by an example cor- 
responding with the high and solemn duties at- 
tached to the parental relation, the task of} 
educating their offspring would be greatly| 
lightened, and a delightful change produced i in 
the character of the children of Friends. 

It is with regret and sorrow we express - 
conviction, that the subject of a guarded reli-| 
gious education is still greatly neglec ted with-| 
in the precincts of our Society. We do not! 
mean to say that there is not, on the part of| 
many parents, a disposition to select the best| 
schools for their children, and to give them all 
the advantages for literary instruction within | 
their power, though even here there is room | 
for improvement; but as regards domestic dis- 
cipline, Christian education at home, and what| 
may be termed family devotion, there is a la- 
mentable deficiency. Precepts, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, and though frequently 
and solemnly repeated, have little influence on} 
the youthful mind, where the more powerful | 
and convincing language of example directly 
contradicts them. Parents may give w hole- 
some advice to their children, and press them, 
in the most earnest manner, to walk in the} 
paths of virtue, but unless they enforce their 
advice by a life of holiness and 
mindedness, themselves walking circumspectly 
and in the fear of the Lord, they have little 
ground to hope that their lessons will be suc-| 
cessfully taught. 





We earnestly desire that this momentous 
subject may claim the serious attention of the) 
members of our Society; that the destitute and | 
neglected condition of too many of our young| 
people may be duly considered, and means ta-| 
ken to introduce the rising generation into an} 
earlier acquaintance with the great truths of| 
Christian redemption, and the evidences of| 
that holy religion on which alone their hopes} 
for eternity can securely rest, Our readers| 
will excuse us for this digression. The peru-| 
sal of the volume under notice, has awakened | 
associations of a pleasing and solemn charac- 
ter, connected with the great duty of parents | 
towards their children; and excited our strong- | 
est sympathies for those who are the unhappy | 
subjects of a culpable neglect. 


‘us, engaged the affectionate interest and good} in our next. 


| gious Society. 


\c rifice, will not without it be received at our| 


heavenly-|. 


jrendered tributary to purposes of instruction; 





Among the instructive accounts which the 
eleventh part of “ Piety Promoted” 


contains, | 
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| those of Deborah Darby, Thomas Colley, John} We have again been compelled to defer 
Hall, Mary Pryor, and Mary Naftel, will be| several articles for want of room. Among 
| partic ularly acc eptable to tbe American reader, | these is the continuation of Colony of Libe- 
as each of these Friends made a religious visit| ria,” which, as we expected, increases in inte- 
\to this country; and during their stay amongst/| rest as it proceeds. This shall have a place 
Likewise the reply to the stric- 
wishes of many of their acquaintances. tures on some small pieces, with the signa- 

Gur attention was most particularly attract-| ture of Burlington Chester. Criticism, when 
‘ed by the memorials respecting Jane Shipley,| conducted in the spirit of conciliation, may 
Robert Searles, Priscilla Gurney, Mary Horn-| not only be made subservient to agreeable en- 
bury, Mary Dudle »y, Tabitha Lowe, Ann Crow-| tertainment, but to the promotion of correct 
‘ley, and Ruiter Sholl. We do not intend by|taste in literature. It must, however, be 
| pointing out these, to detract from the merit] limited; and, with the insertion of the article 
lof the others, but only to notice such as ap-|now announced, the controversy is to cease. 
| peared to convey the most instruction. Nevertheless, we shall hope to have further 

The volume appears to be deficient in what| contributions from both the writers. 
are termed “ dying sayings,” and in this re- 
spect is somewhat different from the earlier 
volumes of “ Piety Promoted;”? yet we would 
recommend it as well as those which precede 
it, to the perusal of every member of our reli- 


R. G. 


A more detailed account of the late John 
Parker, than that we published last week, has 
been prepared, and will also appear in our 
next. 





The first number of the ‘ourth volume of 
that highly valuable publication, “ The Reli- 
gious Magazine,” has been received, from 
which we copy the following notice: 


Faith is not only a means of obeying, but a 
principal act of obedience; it is not only a 
needful foundation; it is not only as an alter, 
on which to sacrifice, but it is a sacrifice it- 
self, and perhaps of all, the greatest. It is a 
|submission of our understandings, an oblation 
of our idolised reason to God, which he re- 
quires so indispensably, that our whole will 
and affections, though seemingly a larger sa- 


* The plan and execution of this magazine 
j|have been universally approved, and it has 
* | been acknowledged to be far cheaper, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter, than any 
other work of the kind. But it has been said 
| that few persons can command sufficient time 
‘to read so much, and that the great mass of 
the religious community cannot readily pay 
six dollars a year. 

“ It has, therefore, been determined to com- 
mence a new series, in January, 1830. The 
size of the numbers to be so much lessened, 
that twelve may be bound in one volume, and 
the price to be four dollars, payable at the end 
of the year, or three dollars if paid in advance. 

“ Persons paying $15 in advance, shall re- 
| ceive six copies. 

** As it is not intended to print a large sur- 
plus number, it is recuested that orders may 
be sent as early as possible. The present 
subscribers generally, and particularly editors 
of religious papers and magazines, are respect- 
fully requested to make this advertisement 
known, and to use their influence to procure 
subscribers, and to forward their names to 
the publishers at Philadelphia. The present 
change of size and price removes every objec- 

We must be grossly misled by our judg-| tion that has been made to the work, and the 
ment, if that which we have made the leading| publishers hope that it may now circulate in 
article in our present number, be not pos-| every county of the United States. 
sessed of interest enough, in the estimation of “ (<> Persons who have paid $6 for 1829, 
/our readers, fully to compensate for its length.| will be entitled to receive the work until 
| Analogies may exist between thing and thing,| June, 1830. Those who have not paid for 
| suffic iently distinct from each other i in the out-! any part of 1829, will be expected to pay for 
line, but in which there are striking coinci-| the first volume of that year, at the rate of $6 
dences or points of resemblance, whence] per annum, i. e. $3 for the numbers from 
important inferences may be deduced. Thus,| January to June inclusive. 
the past and the present, every thing within| “The three volumes, already published, 
the compass of human knowledge, may be} may be had, bound, at 





| hands. 





Young. 
If evile come mot, then vur fears are vain; 


And if they do, fear but augments the pain. 
Sir Thomas More. 


There are two things, in which men in other 
ithings wise enough, ‘do usually miscarry; in 
putting off the making of their ‘wills and their 
till it be too late. 


r epentanc e, t 
‘illotson. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 25, 1829. 





‘very 
three dollars each.” 
E. Lirre..t anp Broruer. 


hi indsomely 


and itis for the wise and the discerning—those | 
who are skilful im marking the signs of the 
times, to derive admonitory lessons for the) seen 
government of themselves and others, and to! 
apply them beneficially to the exigencies of 
the day. | 
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